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ſpeculations of a Whig or a Tory, «Qu 


pf letters,” great perfection might be reaſonably expected 


A VinpicaTioN of the Britiſp 
+44 Colonies, againſt the Aſperſions of the 
AHaliſar Gentleman, in his Letter to a 
Wade fand Friend. 


T bad bers long e peed, that ſome American pen 
would be drawn in ſupport of thoſe meaſures which 
to all thinking men muſt appear to be very extraoy<- 
dinary. Thoſe who are & 


MN can peruſe the 
aker or a Jacobite, 
with the ſame compoſure of mind. Thoſe whs confine 
_ themſelves within the bounds of moderation and decency, 


are ſo far reſpectable. All who grow outragious, are dif- 


guſtful. The head of a #ribunitian veto,” with a'mob 
at his heels, and a grand Afiatic monargue, with a ſhoal of 
| ſychophants clinging about him, "like the little wretches in 
the well known print of Hobb's Laviathan, may be objects 
of equal diverſion, deriſion and contempt. Mankind ever 
were, are and will be diviſible, into the great and ſmall 
vulgar. Both will have their reſpective heads. The laws 
of nature are uniform 'and invariable. "The ſame cauſes 
will produce the ſame effects, from generation to genera- 


tion, He that would: be a great captain, muſt for a ſeaſon 
_ exult in the honor of being a little one. ue 
«' Bred on the mountains had proud Julius been, 
„ He'd /hone a ſturdy wreſtler on the green 
The Halifax gentleman having diſcovered that governor 
H--ph--ns is totally unacquainted with ſtile and diQtion,” 
and yet © eagerly fond to paſs upon the world for a man 


in the compoſition of the friendly epiſtle. Inſtead of this, 
are found inaccuracies in abundance, declamation and falſe 

logic without end; verſe is retailed in the ſhape of 'proſ#, 

ſolegiſins are attempted to be paſſed off for good grammar. 
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— lnevien. . — is. | 
well charged with ſhade and thick darkneſs, intermixed with {| 
here and there a ray of light; now and then a flaſh, and WM” 
1 in da while is heard 4 linie rumbling S 9 
| diſtant broken clouds. 
+ 4+. Goes 80 bird ay ng the preſent times, - 
And HE be made the hero: ef the ſong, - 
Theſe two lines are crouded rogerher | in-one ſhort ſen- | 
tence, in a 3 form. (page 4 8 
The gentleman (pag. 5.) has given us a pm of the 
Engliſh nation. It contains but a degzen lites, and e- 
* plainly implies the Following wonderful , gröuf 
af ideas, viz. A high pitch of glory andi power, envy md 
3 ſurrounding ſlaves, "botding falt the balatice 


of. Eurbpe, a rival in arts and arms of every. period an- . 

cient and modern, impatience, jealouſy, pride and: tolly, 

Eh ns WTI in laying wagers to the value f 4 

gdems, and a quick ſenſibility & conleiculgeſs of dignity. 0 

| Which renders: plain fi imple truth intolerable? As the Eng- 4 
IJiſh astion expired about ſixty; years Gnee, in the union of A 
5 che two kingdoms, 'tis needleſs to enquire: whether-this. be Wi: 
a jaſt character of that once brave and: generous, free and 1 


Joyal people: Bur if this ſhould be intended for a hlial | 0 

hment to Great- Britain, tis a very indifferent one. L 
Is the late war Ametiea joined in the ſtakes : The bet was © 
not for the fafery of the colonies alone; It was for the 0 
ſalvation of Great- Britain, as well as che ee Lane %. h 


for the whole community. Cornwall raiſes and ga 3 : 
company of dragoons, Devonſhire another. IS Cornwall f. 
more-obliged'to Devonſhire than Devonſhire is to Cornwall? Mw 


They are both obliged by the Mangel nes of duty and 
Joyelty, to the gracious Prince who protects and defends 
both: To each other they owe, but ove and: good will. 25 
1 cannot think Mr. FI. -A. s, orlany other of the writers, 
8 the misfortune to: fall under the ſore diſpleaſure 
Jof the Halifax gentleman, ever feally intended to eneou- 
rage ſo groundleſs a claim as an independent, uncon- 
troulable Provincial legiſlative. Moſt. of them tis well 
kn ond difavow "gs claim. Ir is eertain ibat the * 
Parliament 
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Parliament of Great - Britain bath a juſt, clear, equitable and 


conſtitutional right, power and authority, to bind ahe celo-7 
N nies; by all acts wherein they are named. Every lawyer, f 
ny every Tyro knoms this. No leſs certain is it that the { | 


Parliament of Great- Britain has a juſt and equitable right, \ 
wer: and authority, to impoſe taxes on the icolonies; inter 

nalund external, on lands, as well as on trade. This is 

involved in the idea of a ſupreme legiſſative or ſovereign 


power of a ſtate. It will however by no means from 5 
thence follow, that tis always expedient, and in all cir- 4. 
cumſtances Equitable: for the ſupreme and ſovereign legi- |: 
ative to tax the colonies, much leſs that tis reaſonable this 
right ſnould be practiſed upon without allowing the coloniesä 


an actual repreſentation. An equal repreſentation of the 
whole ſtate is, at leaſt in theory, of the eſſence of a per- / 
fect· parkament, or ſupreme legiſlati e. 
I hbere is not the leaſt color of a contradiction -betweef 
the paſſages from the rights of the colonies“ cited pages 
6 & 7. It muſt indeed be confeſſed and lamented, that 
the laſt citation involves a ſophiſm, un worthy the pen from 
whende it fell. But the critic with all his ſagacity has 
not pointed where the fallacy lies. He has reduced his 
Honor's argument to the form of a ſyllogiſm, which is con- 
oluſive. The people of Great - Britain have not an 
ſort of power over the Americans; The houſe ß 
commons have no greater authority than the people ß 
Great · Britain, who are their conſtituents: ergo, the | 
houſe of commons have not any ſort of power oder tbe 69 
Americans.“ This T take to be literally true. Let by the | | 4 
following reduction, the fallacy of his Honor's argument 
will appear, the common people of Great-Britain have 0 
no ſovereign abſolute authority over their fellow ſubjects in 
America; The houſe of commons alone have no greater 
authority than the common people of Great- Brita; :ergo, 
the Britiſh parliament, the King's Majeſty, Lords and Com- 
'mons, have no ſovereign abſolute authority over the ſubz 53 
jects ĩn the colonies. Who does not ſee the fallacy of this | * 6 
eoneluſion ? The inquiry was not of the ſole & ſeparate pow- | \ Fj 
er and authority af the: houſe of commons, but of the aus. 
thority of that auguſt * , 
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TS. 
which is compoſed of the three brapches of the grand 
legiſlature of the nation, - conſidered as united. But all 
this ſhows that the laſt citation at moſt is but an implieit, and 
is far from an ** expreſs, denial-of the authority of parlia - 
ment, and ſhould by that candor that is inſeparable from 
a liberal mind, have been imputed to meer inadvertency. 
We come now to the rationale of the epiſtle. I have 
endeavored (ſays the gentleman) to inveſtigate the tue, 
natural relation, if I may ſo ſpeak, between the colonies 
and their mother ſtate, abſtracted from compact, or peſi- 
tive Inſtitution.” What a parade is here? What a 
ſolemnity does * he give to his performance“? « If I 
may fo ſpeak”. Who would not think the world was 
about to be favored with ſome extraordinary diſcovery, too 
\,. mighty for the powers and precifion of language. 
* 5 us attend the courſe of the bubble. But here? 
(adds he) I can find nothing ſatisfactory: Yer till this 
relation is clearly defined upon rational and natural princi- 
ples, our reaſoning upon the meaſures of the colonies obe- 
dience, will be deſultory and inconcluſive.” «© Every con- 
nection or relation in life has its reciprocal duties; we 
know the relation between. a parent and a child, husband 
and wife, maſter and ſervant, and from thence are able to 
deduce their reſpective obligations. But we have no 
notices of any ſuch preciſe natural relation between a mother 
fate and its colonies, and therefore cannot reaſon with fo 
much certainty upon the porver of the one or the duties of 
the other.” If, as the gentleman tells us, he could not 
find any thing ſatisfactory, he could only gueſs what rea- 
ſoning would follow: And I leave it to his readers to de- 
termine, whether he has not proved that he gueſſed very 
rightly. He has placed the relation of maſter and ſervant ¶ ey 
among what he calls natural relations. In a ſtate of nature, lat 
where all are equal, I believe the gentleman would be as fl ad 
much puzzled to find his maſter or ſervant, as others now i lex 
may be to find his equal. Tis a little ſtrange he ſhould i wi 
attempt to reaſon on a ſubject, of which, he confeſſes, he ru; 
could find no «© ſatisfactory notices.” But he ſeems de · ſur 
termined to flounder on chro” thick and thin, be his reaſon-M wir 


ings * deſultory” or concluſive, *. e 
. | . « Tho] 
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down ; tis a wonder ir ha | | 
nothing that is applicable to the ſtate of, the modern colo- 
nies, becauſe the relation between teſt 

fare ſhould have been added) is formed by political com- 
po. Brave! And the condition of each variant in 
their original and from each other.“ Better and better ſtill ! 
If condition means the preſent ſtate; and I think it can 


the cloſe of this period make. It amounts to this. The 
preſem ſtate of each modern colony is variant in its original, 
and from each other.” Be this as it may ; if the relation 
8 of modern colonies to their mother ſtates, is founded on 
d ere compact, how camg the gentleman to beat his 

rains to find out their natural relation abſtraffed from 
compact or poſitive inſtitution ?”* To what 8 he has 


is 

* 1 fatisfafory” about it. Are not natural and meerly 
- olitical or civil relations different things? Is it not a little 
n- WH jargonical and inconſiſtent, in one breath to talk of . in- 
ve veſtigating the true, natural, clearly defined relation of the 
nd Bl colonies to their mother ſtate, abſtracted from compact or 
to poſitive inſtitution”; and in the next to affirmithat ſo far as 
no relates to modern cologies, this relation depends, or . is 
by founded on political compact“? Was there a natural relation 
fo 

of 


between ancient ſtates and their. colonĩes, and none between 


| the modern ſtates and their colonies ? Is not a . political 
not compact, the fame thing with a . poſitive inſtitution.“ 
rea- Is this © freeing a ſubje& from embarraſſment”? Well 
might the gentleman ** ſhun the walk of metaphyſics? 
very I wiſh he had not ſo much avoided that of logic. He 
vant every where ſeems to conſider power and duty as corre · 

L lates. Surely he ſhould be the laſt man to charge his 
adverſary with vague and diffuſe talk of thoſe 
levelling notions * rights and privileges“ He bee 


ſurges of his * philoſophically inquiſirive mind” fatigue& 
with its late flight after natural r 
very gravely contents himſelf with conſidering the . colo- 


A 


+ te The aticients (figs he) have tranſmitted (for handed 
d not been tranſported) to us. 


e (and their mother 


mean nothing elſe, what a delectable piece of jargon does 


done this he tells us when he confeſſes he can find nothing 


wilders himſelf for half a poor creeping page more, ab- 
ruptly ſings a _ to his ſweet ſoul, compoſes the 


political relations, and 


4 nies 


=_ 
| ps: rights. upon the footing of their charters.”* This foot- 
hold, by a new and bold Fa | Te.” 
only plain avenues that-lead-to the, truth of this matter. 
4.) mmm © facilis: deſcenſus Aerni OO 
The gentleman is at a loſs (page 8.) to © conceive how 
it comes to paſs that the colonies now claim any othef*ar 
; greater rights than are expreſly granted to them by, thar- 


* 


and ignorant that charters from the crown have uſually been 


dees, not for limiting them, much. leſs for curtailing thoſe 

eſſential rights which all his Majeſty's ſubjects are. entitled 
to, by the Jaws of God and nature, as well as by the com- 
mon law, and by the conſtitution of their country ?:- 


Tube dilliv Sion (page 8) between perſonal and political 
rights, is a new invention, and, as applied, has perplexed 

: te author of it, He every where confounds the terms 
rights, liberties and privileges, which in legal as well as vul- 

gar acceptation, denote very different ideas. This is a 
Common miſtake with thoſe who cannot ſee any difference 
detween power & right, between a blind {laviſh ſubmiſſion, 

and a loyal generous and rational obedience, to the ſupreme 
authority of a ſtate. %%% EE 
The rights of men are, natural or civil. Both theſe are 
diviſible into abſolute and relative. The natural abſolute 
| Perſonal rights of individuals, are fo far from being oppoſed 
to political or civil rights, that they are the very baſis of all 
municipal laws of any great value. The abſolute rights 


£ dg 


* 


is called political or civil liberty. The abſolute liberties 
of Engliſhmen, as frequently declared in parliament, are 
principally three. 1. The right of perſonal ſecurity, per- 
ſonal liberty, and pri vate property.” ' © Beſides theſe three 
primary rights, there are others which are ſecondary and 
ſubordinate, (to preſerve the former from unlawful attacks) 
. The conſtitution or power of parliament. 2. The li- 
mitation of the King's prerogative (and to yindicate them 
 WhenaQually violated). 3. The regular adminiſtration of 

_ + juſtice. 4. The right of petitioning for redreſs of grievan- 
Fels. 5: The right of having aud uſing arms far. ſelf-de- 
3 ; 1 


* 99 


fence. 


* 


ure in rhetoric, he calls the 


ter. Is the gentleman a Britiſh-born ſubje& and a lawyer, 


| given for enlarging the liberties. and ere gran» | 
E 


of individuals regarded by the municipal laws, compoſe what | 
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fence.” See Mr.Blackſtone's accurate and elegant analyſis 


of the Jaws of England. The gentleman ſeems; to have 


' taken thisand ſome other of his diſtinctions from that excel» 


lent treatiſe very ill underſtood. The analyſis had given 


this general view of the objects of the laws of England. 
IL. Rights of Perſons. II. Rights of Things. III. Private 


wrongs. IV. Public wrongs. Rights of perſons are 
divided into theſe, 1. of natural perſons; 2. of 
bodies politic or corporate, i. e. artificial perſons, or ſubor -. 
dinate — The rights of theſe are by the Leiter- 
writer ſtrangely confounded with the political & eivil rights 
of natural perſons. And becauſe corporate rights ſe far 


Cont ones 4 „* 


as they depend upon charter, are matters of the meer favor 


and grace of the donor or founder; he thence infers(p. 9.) 
That * the. colonies have no rights independent of their 


charters,” and that © they can claim no greater than thoſe | 
give them.“ This is a contradiction to what he admit» 
ted in the preceding page, viz. That . by the common law! 


every coloniſt hat a right to his life, liberty and property.“ 
And he was fo vulgar as to call theſe the ſubjects birth+ 
right.” But what is this birth-right worth, if it depends meers 
ly-upon a colony charter, that, as he fays, rightly eng?, may 
be taken away by the parliament ? I wiſh the gentleman 
would anſwer theſe queſtions. Would he think an eſtate 
worth much, chat might be taken from him at the pleaſure 
ef another? Are charters from the crown uſually given for 


enlarging the liberties and privileges of the grantees,in con- 
ſideration of ſome ſpecial merit and ſervices done the ſtate; 


er would he have his readers conſider them like the ordi- 
nances of a French moharque, for limiting and curtailing 
thoſe rights which all Britons, and all Bfiriſh ſubjeQs are in- 


tituled to by the laws of God and nature, as well as by the , 


common law and the conſtitution of their country, ſo admi- 
rably built on the principles of the former ? By which of 
theſe laws, in contradiſtinction ta the other, are the rights 
of life, liberty, and eſtate, per ſouas??ʒ © 2 
The gentleman's-poſttions and principles, that * the ſe- 
veral New - England charters aſcertain, define and limit the, 


reſpective #ights and privileges of each colony,“ and that 
< the colonies have no rights independent of their charter, 
55 RF B | | „ ue 


a” 


a 


[ 10.0 


and that they can claim no greater than thoſe give them,” 
if true, would afford a curious train of conſequences. Life 
liberty and property, are by the law of nature, as well aa 
by the common law, ſecured to the happy inhabitants of 
South- Britain, and conſtitute their primary civil or political 
rights. But in the colonies, theſe and all orher rights, ac» 
cording to our author, depend upon charter. Therefore 
thoſe of the colonies who have no charter, have no right to 
life, liberty or property. And in thoſe colonies who have 
charters, thefe invaluable bleſſings depend on the meer goo 
will, grace and pleaſure of the ſupreme power, and all their 
charters, and of courſe all their rights, even to life, liberty 
and property, may be taken away at pleaſure. Thus every 
charter in England may be taken away; for they are but 
voluntary and gracious grants of the crown, of certain li- 
mitted, local, political privileges, ſuperadded to thoſe of the 
common law, But would it be expedient to ſtrike ſuch a 
blow, without the moſt urgent neceſſity ? **_ In all ſtates 
there is (and muſt be) an abſolute ſupreme power, to which 
the right of legiſlation belongs: and which by the ſingular 
conſtitution of theſe kingdoms is veſted in the King, Lords, 
and Commons.“ * Now Magna Charta is but a law of their 
making,and they may alter it at pleaſure ; but does it thence 
follow, that it would be expedient to repeal every ſtatute. - 
from William the conqueror, to this time? But by the gen- 
tleman's principles, this may be done wantonly, and wih- 
out any reaſon at all. Further, by his logie the parliament 
may make the monarchy abſolute, or reduce it to a 
republic; both which would be contrary to the truſt re- 
repoſed in them by the conſtitution, which is to preſerve, 
I} not deſtroy it; and to this, all are ſworn, from the King's 
*Majeſty in his coronation oath, io the meaneſt ſubject in the 
oath of allegiance. Into ſuch abſurd and treaſonable doc» 
; trines muſt the gentleman run, in order to be conſiſtent. 
EE Nay, all the vagaries of Filiner, Mannwaring and Sib- 
"> ,, therp, and of the whole tribe of King Adam's ſubjects 
iuill follow. As 1. That Adam was the firſt monarch 
* of this earth, No Prince has a title to his crown but he 
3 who can prove himſelf to be the eldeſt heir male of the 


805 | body 


Prince over his ſubjects, a power 
unlimited, and unlimitable over the lives, liberties & eſtates ] 
of ſuch children & ſubjects ; ſo that they may take or alienate 


old times. Obſ. 155 
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body of Adam. That all other Princes are uſuypers and. 


* 


tyrants. That according to Filmer, God hath given to 
every father ober his children, and much more to every 
i abſolute, arbitrary and 


their eſtates, ſell, caſtrate or uſe their perſons as he pleaſes, 
they being all his ſlaves, and the father or prince, lord 
oro of every thing, and his unbounded will their 
Jaw.” This is the ſubſtance of one of Mr. Locke's in- 


: ferences from theſe words of Filmer; « God hath given 


to the father a right or liberty to alien his power over his 


children, to any other; whence we find the ſale and gift of 
children to have been much in uſe in the beginning of the 


world, when men had their. ſervants for a poſſeſſion and 


upon we find the power of caſtrating, and making eunuchs 
(or ſinging ſongs like Lillibullero, &c:) much in uſe in 
Law is nothing elſe, but the will 
of him that hath the power of the fupreme father.“ * 


Horrid blaſphemy! The Lord omnipotent reigneth, but 


to whom hath he committed his ſupreme power and autho- 
rity ? The Pope claims to be but Lord Lieutenant of 
Heaven, and before Sir Robert, none but the Devil ever 
had vanity or folly enough to contend for the whole. | 


of the ſupreme father. According to Filmer, arid Bie 


followers, among. which the Halifax gentleman is a cloſe 
imirator ; they chat ſhed innocent blood, even the blood 
of their ſons & their daughters. whom they ſacrificed unto the 


idols of Canaan”, did no more than they had a right to do. 


Upon ſuch principles Pharoah was a pious virtuous Prince. 

And the drowning the infants in the Nile, was as juſtifiable 

a piece of preventive. policy as ſeizing the ſhips of the 
French without a declaration of war. 
too acted very commendably in depriving the Hebrews of 
the uſe of iron, it being very certain that any the moſt 
polite people without the free uſe of this invaluable metal, 


he Philiſtine rulers © 


inheritance, as well as other goods (and chattels); where» 


BO 


would in one century return to the ſavage ſtate of the * 


Indians. If the example of what hath been done, ſars 
= B 3 bet 
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Mr. Locke, be the rule of what 1 to be, biſtory would 


v b 
? 


Bc. 


fatherly power, in its height and perfection, and he might 


have ſhew'd us in Peru, peo 
prrgeſs 20 a ap ine 


„Mr. Locke has r 


ropoſal to the people of Ireland, to fatten, their children 


of commerce that would give no offence to the goed 
ple of England. See the ſtory cited by Mr. Locke in 


ans often preach the principles of anarchy in one breath, 
and thoſe of Jeſpouin i 

90 ſays, The individuals of the eolopiſts participate of 
every bleſſing. the Engliſh conſtitution can give them.“ 


within the primitive views of their inſtitution,” “ Whe⸗ 
ther therefore their indulgence. is liberal or ſcanty,can be na 


ters, they 7acitly ſubmitted to. the terms and conditions of 
them.“ This is admirable ! To be ſure a liberal induls 
gence could be no cayſe of complaint. I have heard of 


a-croſs the atlantic : but what is a ſcanty indulgence ? I 
am in doubt under what ſpecies of Helleniſm to rank it. 
Is it Doric or Ionic? Artic I am ſure it is not. But at 


and ſung by ſuch authars as delight in compoſitions like 
Lillibyllero. Has a ſervant no reaſon to complain that 


fellow- ſervant is well fed, plump, gay, and cloathed in 
purple & ſcarlet & fine linnen, faring ſumptuouſly every day, 


forced effect of . ſubmiſſive fear and mipgled rage,” I 
5 e | cannot 


have furniſhed our author with inſtances. of this abſolute | 
le that begot children, on 
a ſtory of this kind, ſo horrid, hat I would. far the hopor = 
of the human ſpecies think it incredible, and but the meer 
flight of imagination in 'Gract/aſſo de Vega ; like Swifts. 


Lor fale in Leaden Hall-market, as almoſt the oply branch 


is ereatiſe on government, Cap. II. & VI. The Filmeris 


m in another. The gentleman (page 
«« As corporations created by the crown, they are confined. 


cauſe of complaint; for when they accepted of their chars 
a ſcanty allowance, ang it often happens in a-tranſportation 


preſent I am content it ſhould paſs as very good Engliſh, 
for a. poor pittance of bread, water, ſtinking beef and coarſe- 
cloaths, inſtead of the roaſt beef of old England, praiſed 


his allowance is ſcanty, that he is half naked, and more 
than half ſtarved, while his leſs faithful and leſs | loyal 


upon the ſpoils of his neighbour ? But admitting the for- 
mer has no right to complain, or utter a ſingle ſigh, the 
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cannot for the heart of me conceive how he 4 x 


of every bleſſing” of his fellow ſervant ;_ unleſs the gen» 
tleman will comend that half a loaf is equal to a 2 
one, and that Martyn and Zack were really a couple of 
ſegundrels, for denying that. the cruſts, Lord Peter 
would have palm'd upon them” were very good Hamſtead - 4 
down..mutton, That © the coloniſts do not hold their ; 


rights as a privilege granted them, nor enjoy them as a 4 «7 
grace and father beſtowed, but poſſeſs 3 an inherent a 
indefeable right” as Mr. H--k--s very juſtly aſſerts, is - 
ſelf-evident propoſition, to every one in the leaſt verſed in 3 Þ 
the laws of nature and nations, or but moderately ſkilled + | j 3 
in the common law, except the learned gentleman of Hae 1 


lifax, Even the King's writs are divided into thoſe which 5 
the ſubject bath a right to, ex debito juſtitiae, and thoſe 4 
which depend upon meer grace and favor. Theſe may | 
be denied, the others cannot. The eſſential rights of Britiſn 8, 
coloniſts ſtand on the fame. baſis with thoſe of their fellow _ 
ſubjects of the ſame tank in any of the three kingdoms, 

What the gentleman. adds, viz. that this poſtulatum of 
Mr. H. - pk s cannot be true, with regard to political rights,“ 4 
by which he evidently means the peculiar privileges of ſub- | 
ordinate powers granted by charter, is (aſking his pardon) 
meer impertinenee, and in a gentleman of his ſenſe, could 


ariſe only from a certain ſett of prejudiees, having fo far i 
blinded him as to make him confound the ideas of cor -. 
porate ſubordinate privileges, with eſſential, natural and ci- | 
vil rights, as is above moſt abundantly demonſtrated, and TO 1 | 
clearly. appears from his own words. (page 10.) Thee ; 


force of an act of parliament, over the colonies, is predi- 
cated upon the common law, the origin and baſis of all thoſe 
nherent rights & privileges which conſtitute the boaſt and 
elicity of a Britonꝰ . I wiſh he had ſaid the juſtly boaſted 
elicity of a Briton; becauſe in that caſe, I ſhauld not | : 
ease ſuſpected bim of a Filmerian ſaeer in this place, . 
hich jealouſy his dogmas elſewhere will juſtify. The ; 
nherent, indefeaſible rights of the ſubject, ſo much derided 
nd deſpiſed in other parts of the performance, are here 
dmitted, in jeſt or in earneſt: I care not which. The 
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' parliament, ſhall not be bound by them. 


ſtate juſtly a 


erigin of thoſe rights is in the law of nature and its author: 


This law is the grand baſis of the common law, and of all 


other municipal laws that are worth 'a ruſh. True it is, 
that every act of parliament, which names the colonies, or 
deſcribes them as by the words © plantations or dominions 
binds them. But this is not ſo ſtrictly and properly ſpeak- 
ing by the common law, as by the law of nature, and by 


the conſtitution of a parliament, or ſovereign and ſupreme 


legiſlative, in a ſtate. *Tis as true, that when the colo- 


nies are not named or deſcribed by an act of parliament, 


| wen, * not bound by it. wu 
at is the reaſon of all this? Qui baeret in liters hae 


ret in cortice. Surely the bare naming of the eolonies hath 
no magical charm or force in it. That the colonies ſhould 


be bound by acts of parliament wherein they are named, is 


an exception from a general rule or maxim. What is that 


rule or maxim? It is that the colonies being ſeparate do- 
minions, and at a diſtance from the realm, or mother ſtate, 


and in fact unrepreſented in parliament, ſhall be governed 


by laws of their own making; and unleſs named in acts of 
ia non mit- 
tunt milites ad parliamentum, ſays Lord Coke. Yet as a 
mark of, und to preſerve their dependency on, and ſubor- 


dination to, the mother ſtate, and to prevent imperium in 


imperio, the Sou of all political ſoliciſms, the mother 

erts the right and 3 to bind her colo- 
nies, where ſhe really thinks the good of the whole requires 
it; and of this ſhe remains the ſupteme judge, from whoſe 
final determination there is no appeal. The mother ſtate 
hath alſo an undoubted right to unite a colony to itſelf, and 
wholly to abrogate and annihilate all colony or ſuhordiate 
Iegiſlation and adminiſtration, if ſuch alteration ſhall appear 
for the beſt intereſt of the whole community. Bur ſhould 
this be done needleſly and wantonly, and without allowing 
the colonies a repreſentation, the exerciſe of the power that 
would otherwiſe be juſt and equitable, would ceaſe to be 
diſtinguiſhed by thoſe amiab]e,qualities. Should a mother 


ſtate even think it reaſonable to impoſe internal, as well 
as external taxes, on ſix millions of ſubjects in their remote 


dominions, without allowing them one voice, it would be 


matter 
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matter of wonder and aſtoniſhment: But it could not be 


faid that the ſupreme legiſlative had exceeded the bound 
of their power and authority ; nor would this render 
a petition undutiful and ſeditious. Thoſe ſix millions muſt. 


on ſuch an event, unleſs blind, ſee them ſelves reduced tio 


the mortifying condition of meer cyphers and blanks im. , 


faciety. Should all this ever happen to the Britiſhcolonies, 


which God forbid, might it not be truly and ſafely affirmed, 
that the repreſentation in the houſe of Commons would be 


very unequal ? The right of a ſupreme power in a ſtate to, 
tax its colonies, is a thing that is clear and evident; ma. 


the mode of exerciſing chat rigtit may be. queſtionable, in 
point of rea ſon and e It may be tho't to be unequal 
and contrary to ſound policy, to exerciſe the right, clear as 
it is, without allowing a repreſentation to the colonies. And 
tho? a repreſentation would ayail the colonies very little in 
this generation; yet to poſterity, it might be an invaluable 
beg It may alſo in future ages, be very beneficial to 
Great-Britain. Is it to be believed, that when a continent 
of 3000 miles in length, ſhall have more inhabitants 
than there are at this day in Great- Britain, France and 
Ireland, perhaps in all Europe; they will be quite content 
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with the bare name of Britiſh ſubjeQs, and to the- end of 


time, ſupinely acquieſee in laws made, as it may happen, 


againſt their intereſt, by an aſſembly 3009 miles beyond 


ſea, and where, ſhould they agree in the ſentiments with 


the Halifax gentleman, it may be tho't that an ad miſſion of 
an American member, would * fully and defile the purity 
of the whole body ?” One hundred. years will give this 
continent more inhabitants, than there are in the three 
kingdoms. VV 8 

Many great and good men have complained of the ine - 
quality of the repreſentation in Great - Britain. This ine- 


quality can never be a reaſon for making it more ſa; which 


however is the method of reaſoning adopted by the Halifax 
gentleman. At his rate, it would be juſt that half the coun- 
ties and boroughs in Great- Britain, which now return mem- 


bers, ſhould be curtailed of their right. If ſo, why not 


half the remainder, and fo on *till the houſe of commons 


Vill be reduced to a ſingle member; and when he was 


— Met ea nt. 
E 


By a like proceſs, the houſe of Lords, the ſecond branch of 


to the conſideration of the Maxim, that no Eng] 
can be taxed but by his own conſent, in perſon ot by his 
- repreſentative”. * This dry maxim, taken in a literal 


made all the miſchief in the colonies,” ſays the gentleman; 


©. notable harm has the ſong of Lillibullero wrought in the 
. Colonies, or what like it has this dry maxim” effected? 
| 2 that they are the Repreſentatives of - ev 


This may be true in one ſenſe. The ſupreme legiſlative 
indeed repreſents the whole ſociety or community, as well 
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the legiſlature, might be deſtroyed. This would be a 
ſhorter,cut to abſolute and unlimited monarchy, than ever 
Filmer was fortunate enough to invent. This _ - 


ſenſe, and little underſtood lite the ſong of Lillibullershas 


(page 11.) I cannot conceive how this, or any other dry 
maxim, or the ſong of Lillibullero like ir, well or ill un- 
derſtood, can make any miſchief in the colonies. - What 


« It is (ſays the gentleman, page 11.) the opinion of the 
houſe o ns and — conſidered — a law of 


itiſh ſubject whereſoever he be. Feſſina lente domine ] 


the dominions as the realm; and this is the true reaſon why 
the dominions are juſtly bound by ſuch acts of parliament as 
name them. This is implied in the idea of a ſuprem 

ſovereign power; and if the parliament had not ſuch au- 


thority, the colonies would be independent, which none 


but rebels, fools or madmen will contend for. God for- 
bid theſe colonies ſhould ever prove undutiful to their 


mother country! Whenever ſuch a day ſhall come, it will 


be the beginning of a terrible ſcene. Were theſe colonies 
left to themſelves, to-morrow, America would be-a meer 
ſhambles of blood and confuſion, before little petty ſtates 
could be ſettled. How many millions muſt periſh in build - 
ing up great empires ? How 'many more muſt be ruined 
by their fall? Let any man reflect on the revolutions of 
government, ancient and modern, and he will think him- 
ſelf happy in being born here in the infancy of theſe ſet- 
tlements. and from his ſoul deprecate-their once entertain» 


| ing any ſentiments but thofe of loyalty, patience, meekneſt 


and forbearance, under any. hardſhips that in the-courſe of 
VV time 
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Ireland and other dominions out of the realm. 


| 1 
time they may be ſubjefted to. Theſe, as far as may be 


conſiſtent with the character of men and chriſtians, muſt be 


ſubmitted to. If it is the opinion of the preſent honorable 
houſe of commons, that they in fact repreſent the coldnies, 
it is more than I know. Should this be their opinion, the 


_ gentleman may if he pleaſes, © conſider it as a law of 


parliament”: But I ſhould rather chuſe to conſider it 
only as the very reſpectable opinion of one branch of the 


ſupreme legiſlative. The opinion of the houſe of Lords, 


and then above all the ſanction of the King's Majeſty muſt 
be ſuperadded, and the concurrence of both is abſolutely 
neceſſary. to make any opinion of the houſe of commons 


an act or law of parliament. *Tis humbly conceived, 


that it was not as repreſentatives in fact of the colonies, 


that the houſe of commons granted his Majeſty an exter- 
nal tax on the colonies, in the inſtance of the late act. Nor 
if before this time an act for granting internal taxes on 
the colonies ſhould be paſſed, could I conceive that the 
houſe of commons are our repreſentatives in fact. As 
one branch of the ſupreme legiſſative they have an un- 
doubted right to originate any bills that by naming them 


| ſhall bind the colonies when paſſed into an act; let it be 


for levying internal or external taxes, or for any other re- 
gulation that may appear needful. But I cannot find it 
affirmed or declared in one act of parliament, hiſtory or 
journal of parliamentary proceedings, nor in one Engliſn 
law book, that a Britiſh houſe of commons are in fact the 


repreſentatives of all the plebeian ſubjects, without as well 


as within the realm. Lord Coke indeed ſays, that «* the 
houſe of commons repreſent all the commons of England, 


electors and non- electorsꝰ; but he no where aſſerts that the 


houſe of commons in Jad repreſent the provincials of 
| He fays, 
however, the ple of Ireland are not repreſented; in 
the Engliſn parliamen, and aſſigns that as the very reaſon 
why, in general, acts of parliament are confined to the realm. 
Though from the neceſſity of the thing, in ſeveral caſes, 
by naming them, the provinces are bound. In the 
fourth inflitute, ſpeaking of the truly high and moſt 
honorable court on earth, and never more ſo than in the 


| prot ſtate of the Britiſh parliament and nation; bis 
lordſhip ſays, This court conſiſteth of the King's Ma- 
jeſty, fitting there as in his royal political er and of 
the three eſtates of the realm; viz. of the Lords ſpiritual, 
Archbiſhops and Biſhops being in number 24, who fit 
there by ſucceſſion in reſort of their counties, or Baronies 
parcel of their biſhopricks, which they hold alſo in their 
itie capacity; and every one of theſe, when any par- 
ament is to be holden, ought, ex debito juſlitiae, io have 
z ſummons. The Lords Temporal, Dukes, Marquiſſes, 
Earls; Viſcounts and Barons, who ſit there by reaſon of 
theiridignities, which they hold by deſcent” or creation,” in 
number at this time 106, and likewiſe every one of theſe 
being of full age, ought to have a writ of ſummons ey 
debito juſtitiae. Tha third eſtate is the commons of the 
realm, whereof chere be knights of fhires or counties, 
citizens of cities, and burgeſſes of burghs. All. which are 
Kively elected by the ſhires or counties, cities and 
burghs, by force of the King's writ, ex debito juſtitiae, 
and none of them ought to be omitted; and ſbeſè repre- 
ſent all the commons of the whole realm, and truſted for 
them, and are in number at this tine 493.—4 Inſt. 1. 
Here is not one word of the houſe of commons repre- 
ſenting or being truſted by or for, the provincials of Ire- 
land, or the coloniſts in America. And tho' in page 4 of 
the ſame Inſtitute, he ſays, in many caſes multitudes are 
bound by acts of parliament which are not parties to the 
election of knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, as all they that 
| have no frethold, or have freehold in ancient demefure,and all 
Women having freehold or no freehold,and men within the age 
of twenty one years &'c,” —'Fhis, &c. may be ſupplied with 
male infants, lunatics, ideots and bedlamites in general. 
Jet this will not prove that theſe non-eleQtors are in fa? 
repreſented; and in fa# truſt: the repreſentatives in the 
| houſe of commons. In eſtimation of law they are juſtly 
deemed as repreſented. They have all fathers, brothers, 
friends or neighbours in the houſe of commons, and many 
ladies have husbands there. Few of the members have 
any of theſe endearing ties to America. We,are as to 


any perſonal knowlege they have of us, as perfect ſtran- 


= 


E ] | 


gers to:moſt of them, asc the ſavages in Cxiafarnia. But 


according to bur letter writer, we are not only in dm but: 


in der repreſented in the houſe of commons. How does. 
he ſupport this? Why he has dreamt, that ſome one houſe 
of commons in ſome former reign, once tho't they were i 


fact our repreſentatives. ' That © the opinion of a houſe - 


of commons is a Jaw of parliamem””: Therefore . tit 
determined by act of parliament, that we are, and ſhall 
believe we ate in act repreſented in the houſe of com- 
mons. Here's more logic. Suppoſe ſome future houſe 
of commons ſhould be of opinion, that they were the 
true and proper repreſentatives of all the common people 


upon the globe, would that make them fo, and oblige all 


mankind to believe and ſubmit to it? Would a fiction of the 


common law of England ſatisfy the innumerable multitudes 


on the face ef the whole earth, that they were in fact . 


repreſented, and conſenting to all ſuch taxes and tributes 
as might be demanded of them? Will any man's call 
himſelf my agent, repreſentative. or truſtee, make him 
in fact? Ar this rate a houſe of commons in one of the 
colonies' have but to conceive an opinion that they repre- 
_ ſent all the common people of Great-Britain, and ac- 
cording to our author they would in fa&# repreſent them, 
and have a right to tax them. Tis ſtrange. the gentle- 
man can ſee no difference between a litera] ſenſe of a 


fundamental principle or dry maxim” as he calls ir, 
and no ſenſe at all. Does it follow, becauſe it is im- 


practicable that each individual ſhould be in at repre- 
ſented,” that therefore there ſhould be no repreſentation 
at all, or a very unequal one? Becauſe the little inſigni- 
ficant iſles of Jerſey, Guernſey and Man, have never ob- 


tained a repreſentation, is it reaſonable that the whole 


| kingdom of Ireland and the Plantations ſhouid be forever 
excluded from returning members to the Britiſn parliament, 
even ſhould the parliament impoſe external and internal 


taxes on them, and take from them every ſubordinate. 


power of local legiſlation ? If this would be equal and ra- 
tional, why might not Wales have been excluded from 
returning members, why may they not be excluded now. 
and Devonſhire and Cornwall, and every other County and 
. „%% borough 
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borough ſhare the ſame fate? Matter of fact is one thing, 
matter of. right another. The people of a ſtate may in 
Ja be very unequally repreſented ; but few men would 
like our author in effect contend that it were beſt they 
mould not be repreſented at all. Has the gentleman for- 
got the maxim, ** that equity is equality.” "Tis hoped 
he will not conſider this as a levelling principle, as it has 


been more than once called. How aſtoniſhing is it, that 


the inſtances (page 12.) of the unequal repreſentation in 
Great-Britain, to which he might have added, thoſe of 
« ten Corniſh barns, and an ale houſe” ſhould be brought 
as an argument to prove that “ the right of being re- 
preſented in parliament” is © an utopien privilege” a 
7 phantom” a . cloud in the ſhape of Juno”?—This 
is far from a fine compliment to the honorable houſe of 
commons, of which as one of the branches of the ſu- 
preme legiſlative, and of the privilege of ſitting with 
them, it would have been more decent to have made a 


different choice of expreſſions. To atone for this inde- 


licacy, the next moment the pendulum vibrates as far the 
other way. | 72 5 8 0 | „FC ig 
In page 1 3, The parliament is repreſented as fo 
pure and perfect, that be beauty and ſymmetry of this 
body would be deſtroyed, and its purity defiled, by the un. 
natural mixture of repreſentatives from every part of the 


__ Britiſh dominions. «© Parthians, Medes, Elamites, and 


the dwellers of Meſopotamia, &c. would not in ſuch a 
caſe, ſpeak the ſame ene «. What a heterogenous 
council would this form“? What a monſter in govern- 


ment would it be“? Let me add, was ever inſolence equal 


to this ? Are the inhabitants of Britiſn America all a 
parcel of tranſported thieves, robbers and rebels, or 
deſcended from ſuch ? Are the coloniſts blaſted lepers, 
whoſe company would infe&t the whole houſe of com- 
mons.? There are ſome in the colonies who value them» 
ſelves. on their deſcent. We have the names of Tudor 
and of Smart, of Howard,  Seymor and of Ruſſell ; 


who ibaaſt an unſullied deſcent, from our ancient 


pre and nobles, '-or at leaſt claim the honor of 
ing of the ſame blood. Can none of theſe be returned 
1 | | | - 
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as members without breading a plague in the houſe. . I 


this writer is an european, his inſults upon the Britiſh 
colonies are quite unpardonable ; if he be a native, he is an 
ungrateful parricide. Is he a venal hireling of a-party, 
his employers on either fide the atlantic ſhould diſcard 
him as a meer Sir Martyn Marplot ? Depend upon it, one 
ſuch letter as his, if known to breath the ſentiments of 
the great, would tend more to diſguſt the colonies againſt 
the conduct of their ſuperiors, than a hundred thouſand 
ſuch pamphlets as the author ſcolds at. Parliaments are 
not only as ancient as our Saxon anceſtors” but as old 
as the common wealth's of Iſrael, Greece and Rome 4;' nay 
as old as the firſt compact for changing a ſimple democracy 
into any other form of government. Attendance in 
parliament” is not therefore, as the gentleman conceives, 
'a © duty arifing from a tenure of lands or the feudal 
ſyſtem® but from the nature of man, of ſociety, and of 
all original, juſt, ſocial and civil compacts for forming a 
ſtate. So that the * of ſitting in it, i.e. ig a 
parliament or grand council of a nation, is not ** territorial”? 
in the ſenſe of the letter writer, nor in its nature confined 
to Great-Britain”. What is there, what can there be, that 
ſhould' naturally and neceſſarily - confine the privilege of 
returning members, to the inhabitants of Great - Britain, 
more than to thoſe of London and Weſtminſter? 

The gentleman (p. 14.) ſays, the parliament may levy 
internal taxes, as well as regulate trade, there is no eſſential 
difference.” By regulating trade, I ſuppoſe he means,ac- + 
cording to the common ſophiſm, taxing trade. Even in this 
ſenſe, tis admitted the parliament have the ſame right to 
levy internal taxes on the colonies, as to regulate trade; 
and that the right of levying both, is undoubtedly in the 

rliament. Yet tis humbly conceived and hoped, that 
before the authority is fully exerted in either cafe, it will 
be tho't to be but reaſonable and equitable, that the domi- 
nions ſhould be in fad repreſented. Elſe it will follow, that 
the provincials in Europe, Aſia, Africa and America, ought 
to all generations to content themſelves with having no more 
ſhare, weight or influence, even in the provincial govern- 


is F 4 Iaſt. 2. 3. 
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ment of their reſpe&ive countries, han the Hotentots have 


in that of China, or the Ethiopians in that of Grear-Dritain; 


I I ſhould be glad to know: how:the gentleman came by 


his aſſurance, 'that a {tampadnty is confeſſedly the moſt 
reaſonable and equitable that can be deviſed.” ( wid.) Some 


few may be of this opinion, and there never was a new in- 


vented tax or exciſe, but its favorars and partizans would 


highly extol, as the moſt juſt and equitable device imagina- 


ble. This is a trite game at ways and means”. + But bold 
afſertions will not paſs for clear proofs, with . philoſophi- 


cally inquiſitive minds,” If the ſhaft is ſped,” and the 


aim ſo good, I wonder the gentleman ſhould even faintly 


pretend to deſire not to ſee a ftamp-duty eſtabliſhed: a- 
mong us, or wiſh to prevent the blow.“ Were 1 con- 


 vinced, as he is, that it is reaſenable and beſt that the colo - 


nies ſhould be taxed by parliament, without being allowed 
a repreſentation; and that it is become not only neceſſary 


to levy internal taxes on them; but that the art of man 


could not deviſe. fo equitable and reaſonable a tax as a ſtamp 
15 ; I ſhould heartily pray for its eſtabliſnment. 
Th 


e gentleman no where diſcovers his temper more 


plainly than in his compariſon of Greece and Rome, in their 
conduct towards their colonies. Tis well known the Gre - 
cians were kind, humane, juſt and generous towards theirs; 
*Tis as notorious that the Romans were ſevere, cruel, bru· 
tal and barbarous towards theirs. I have ever pleaſed my 
ſelf in thinking that Great-Britain, ſince the revolution, 


might be juſtly compared to Greece, in its care and protecti. 
on of its colonies. I alſo imagined that the French and 


Spaniards. followed tae Roman example. But our letter- 


writer tells quite a different ſtory. He compliments the 


nation, and comforts the colonies, by declaring that theſe 


i exactly reſemble thoſe of Rome.” «<TheRomanColoniae,” 


fays he, did not enjoy all the rights of Roman citizens.“ 


They only v/ed the Roman laws and religion, and ſerved 


in their legions; but had no right of ſuffrage, or bearing 
honours.? In theſe reſpects, adds he, our Engliſh-colo- 


nies exactly reſemble" them We enjoy the Engliſh * 
Jaws and religion, but nat the right of ſuffrage or of bearing 


is 


honours.in Great-Bricaia,” 
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Britiſh-born ſubjects within the realm, to an Bös | 
Airu&ions and purpoſes? I find all this -confirmed' to the 
coloniſts, not only by the common law, and by their chars 


ters, but by act of parliament: Where does the gentleman 
find it decreed that the Britiſh: ** Coloniag have no right 


oß bearing honours in Great Britainꝰ? Has not the King's 
majoſty the fountain of honour, an undoubted right by his 


preropative, to confer any rank he may be graciouſly pleaſ- 


ed to beſtow on his American ſubjects, as well as on thoſe 


in Great - Britain? Cannot the word of a King as eaſily make 


even a Hulifaxian letter - writer, or his Rhode - Iſland friend, 
a knight of the garter or thiſtle, as if either of them had 


een droped and drawn their firſt breath in one of the three 


- Phe gentleman may in his anger wiſh for the laws of 
Draco to be inferced on America, and in his fierce an- 
ger, for the iron rod of a Spaniſh inquiſitor“ Theſe 


may be ſudden guſts of paſſion, without malice: prepenee, 


that only hurt his cauſe, and which his employers will nor 


thank him for. But hard, very hard muſt his heart be, 
who could employ all his ſtock of learning in a deliberate 


attempt to roduce the rights of the coloniſts to the narrow 
bound of a bare permiſſion, to * uſe the Engliſh laws and 
religion without a ſuffrage in things ſacred or civil, and with- 


out a right to bear honours in Gre 2at- Britain,” ks ext t that 


of being ſhot at for ſix pence a day, in her armies at home; 
as well as abroad.” What is the Engliſh religion ? Pray 


wherein does it differ from that of Scotland, Ifeland and tie 
Plantations ? If it differs, and the colonies are obliged td 


uſe the religion of the metropolis on her embracing pagan- 


iſm, ſo muſt the colonies. Since the revolution; all diſſen- 
ters, both at home and abroad, papiſts only excepted, have 
enjoyed a free and generous toleration. Would the gentle- | 


man deprive all proteſtant diſſencers of this invaluable bleſ- 


fing'? If he is an American by birth, what does he deſerve 


of his country for attempting to realize to this and to all 
future generations, the dreary proſpect of confinement 
to the uſe of the laws and religion of a region 3200 miles 


beyond ſea, in framing which laws, and in forming the 


a 1 2 modes 


tents, con- 


L 


modes of which religion, they ſhall have no voice nor ſuf- 


frage; nor ſhall they have any preferment in church or 


- Nate, tho! they ſhall be taxed without their conſent, to the 
_ ſupport of both. i | , 


ces triplex 

Circa pectus erat. | 1 5 
The gentleman hath been at great pains in order to re- 
reſent the merchants of America, as a parcel of infamous 
eee He ſays, © ſmuggling. had well nigh become 
eſtabliſhed in ſome of the. colonies.” - *Tis notoriouſly 
known who have been the great abettors and patrons of 
ſmugglers, and who have Paved the greateſt part of the 
ofits. All the riot at Epheſus proceeded from certain 
collectors of the revenues of Diana of the Epheſians ; the 
ſhrine- makers and filver-ſmiths were but their tools. The 
craft was in danger, but if it had been only that of Deme- 


trius and his journeymen, we might not have heard of that 
day's uproar. Tis a very unjuſt aſperſion to charge the 


American merchants in general, with a deſign to elude and 
evade the acts of trade. I cannot ſo well tell how matters 
have been managed at Halifax or Rhode-Iſland; but in 
ſome other colonies, only a few favorites have been indul- 
ged in the lucrative crime of ſmuggling, which, after an e- 
minent writer, the gentleman calls a crime . againſt the 
law of nature? ; tis a wonder it had not been recorded from 
ſome old commentator, crimen leſae Majeſtatis, high trea- 


for. The like indulgence, as far as I can learn, has in 


Rhode; Iſland, been confined alſo to a few choice friends. 
The article of Melaſſes is every where to be excepted. It 
was known at home, that the importation of this was uni- 
verſally tolerated, paying about one tenth of the duties im- 
poſed by the old act. The connivance became very general. 


Ihave peruſed Mr. H—k—s book over and over, but 


cannot find the leaſt reflection on Dr. Spry, nor do I think 
any was intended. The Dr. perhaps may thank the gentle- 
man for bringing his name into queſtion; but I doubt not- 
withſtanding the gentleman's aſſertions to the contrary, whe- 
ther the Dr's . appointments place him above any kind of 
influence.” I believe he is under the influence of honor 
and conſcience, a clear head, and a good heart, all _— 

; | the 


* 
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: ths jentciun ſoot too much x ſtranger co: And ſhould 
the Dr 


2 thing as the letter - writer aſſerty, or that thoſs who uſed! 
epiſtle, makes an apology for not following Mr. H--k--s 


he doubtleſs thought, preciſe diviſion of the un 
Fhe diſpute, ſays he, between Great- Britain and the 
| Glonies, conſiſts of two parts. Firſt, the juriſdiction of 
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alſo be under that influence, which flows from « ge- 
fetal averſiom, and contempt of flattery arid fal fhood, he muſt 
conceĩvèe an opinion of his Halifax neighbour, that will be 
very mortifying to ene who hopes to malte his court to the 
great, and to the Dr. among the reſt, by abuſing the colonies. - | 
The Dr. hath been in Rmeriea ſome months, but I have not J 
heard of one cauſe that has been tried before him. This is 2 
# tolerable proof either, that ſmuggling was not ſo common A 


to de Concetned im it, ars reformed. I think it proves both. 
In che 2 iſt, and laſt page but one of the letter, the gen- 
tleman betho't himſelf, and having in a manner finiſhed his 


« Mr. H-k--s hath not divided his argument with pres ' 
eifion”?. He then. fotmally proceeds to 4 curious, and as 
rgument. 


parliament : And ſecondly, the exerciſe of that juriſdiction: 

is Honor has blended theſe together, and no where 
marked the diviſion between them. The firſt 1 have prin- 
eipanly remarked upon”. 1 know of no diſpate between 
Great Britain and her colonies, Who is ſs hardy as 10 
diſpute the juriſdition of the Parliament ? But were there 1 
4 thouſand diſputes between Great- Britain and the colow 
nies; if the coloniſts in genefal were as the letter - writer 
repreſents them, © # ſimple, eredulous, and hitherto loyal | 
people“, in danger of having their minds embittered, 3 
and their affections alienated from Great-Brirain, by 4 F 
ignorance of others, the cry againſt mother country bad 
frend frm colony to colony, and it were to be feared. 


at prejudices and reſentments were kindled among them. 


few pamphlets”: And if + from the pride of ſome, and q 
pr 


which it would be difficult ever thoroughly to ſooth or 
. extingm{h”, all which. inſinuations are however very in- 

jurious; what would this prove againſt The Rights of- 
Eolonies examined'ꝰ, or any other of the pamphlets that 
have been lately publiſned in America? Mr. H--k--s, 
e CC pages 


5 


cerus of the whole Bruiſh em 


L 26 } 


e 10 & Le e, ing of the general con- 
—_— pire, faith, © Theſe, it is 
abſolutely neceſſary ſheuld have a general power to direct 


them; ſome ſupreme and over-ruling authority, with power 


to make laws, and form regulations for the good of all, and 


to compel their execution and obſervation. It being ne- 
ceſſary ſome ſuch: general power ſhould exiſt ſomewhere, 
every man of the leaſt knowlege of the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion, will be naturally led to look for, and find it in the 
parliament of — perk that grand and auguſt legi- 
flative body, muſt from the nature of their authority, and 
the neceſſity of the thing, be juſtly veſted with this power”. 


Is not this a very clear admiſſion and acknowledgment of | 


the juriſdition, power, and authority of parliament over 


the colonies-? What could put it into the gentleman's head 
to think the juriſdiction of the parliament, was a matter in 


_ J have peruſed a pamphlet publiſhed in Connec- 
icut relating to their rights, but can find no queſtion 
made of the juriſdiction of the parliament. The Rights 


of the Britiſh, Colonies aſſerted and proved I have alſo 
read. This was publiſhed before either Mr. H--k--$, or 
that from Connecticut. Thele, ſo far as I can find, are 


all the pamphlets that have been publiſhed in America, 


upon the pan new regulations of the colonies. From. 


the knowlege I have of the ſentiments of the head of 
the tribunitian veto”, as the gentleman is pleaſed to def- 
cribe him, I take upon me to declare, that I have heard 
him in the moſt public manner declare his ſubmiſſion to 
the authority of parliament ; and that from his ſoul he 
deteſts and abhors the thought of making a queſtion of 
their juriſdigion. . ©. . 
The following paſſages from © The Rights of the 


Britiſh Colonies aſſerted and proved”, may ſerve to ſhe , 
bow careful a hand the Halifax gentleman is at a matter 


of fact. „ „„ „ 
„I alfo lay it down as one of the firſt principles from 


PAS 


" whence I intend to deduce. the civil rights. of. the Britiſh 
colonies, that all of them are ſubje& to, and dependent on 
Great - Britain; and that therefore as over ſubordinate go- 


veraments, the parliament of Great-Britain has an un- 
| | * Wh =” oubted 4 
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doubted power and lawful authority to make acts for the 
general good, that by naming them, ſhall and ought to be 
cqually binding, as upon the ſubjects of Great-Britaan 
within the realm. © When the parliament ſhall think fir 
to allow the coloniſts a repreſentation in the houſe of com 
mons, the equity of their taxing the colonies, will be as 
clear as their power is at preſent of doing it without, if 
| they pleaſe.” No ſuch claim (i. e. of an independent 
legiſlative) was ever tho't of by the coloniſts... They are 
all better men and better ſubjects; and many of them 
too well verſed in the laws of nature and nations, and the 
law and conſtitution of Great- Britain, to think they have 
a right to more than a provincial ſubordinate legiſlative. 
All power is of GOD. Next and only ſubordinate to him, 
in the preſent ſtate of the well-formed, beautiful con- 
ſtructed Britiſh monarchy, ſanding where I hope it ever 
will ſtand, for the pillars are fixed in judgment, righteouſ- 
neſs and truth, is the King and Parliament.” From all 
which, it ſeems plain, that the reaſon why Ireland and the 
- plantations are not bound, unleſs named by an act of par- 
| | Meng becauſe they arc not repreſented-in the Britiſh” 
3 Let, in ſpecial caſes, the Britiſh parliament 
has am undoubred. right, as well as power, to bind both by 
their acts. But whether this can be extended to an inde» 
finite taxation of both, is the great queſtion. I conceive 
the ſpirit of the Britiſh conſtitution muſt make an exception 
of all taxes, until it is tho't fir: to unite a dominion to the 
realm. Such taxation muſt be conſidered either as uniting 
the dominions to the realm, or disfranchiſing them. if | 
they are united, they will be intitled to a repreſentation, 
as well as Wales: If they are ſo taxed without a union, 
or repreſentation, they are ſo far disfranchiſedꝰ . The 
ſum of my argument is, That civil government is of God: 
That the adminiſtrators of it were originally the whole 
people: That they might have devolved it on whom 
they pleaſed : That this devolution is fiduciary, for t 
- good of the whole ; © gy ev Britiſh, conſtitution, ; this 
devolution is on the King, Lords and Commons, the ſu- 
; preme, facred and uncontroulable- legiſlative That d „ Not 


only in the realm, but thro? the dominions: That by the 
0 1 D « 1 E abdication, 
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nen. the ori e pieces 
the — was. renewed, and more firmly eſtg- 
iſhed, and the rights and liberties of the ſubject in all 


"i Paris of the dominions, more fully explained and confirm- 
ed: That ia conſequence of this eſtabliſhment, and the 


ac of ſucceſſion and union, his Majeſty Grekcx III. 
4s. pheful king and ſovercign, and with his parliament, the 


' "ſupfeme legiſlative of Great. Britain; France and Ireland, 
and the dominions thereto belonging: 'T hat chis conſtitution 
is the moſt free one, aud by fur the beſt, now eriſting on 


earth: That by this conſtitution, every man in the demini- 
ons is a free man: That no part of his Majeſty's dominions 
£an be taxed without their conſent: That every part has a 
right to be repreſented in the ſupreme or ſome ſubordinate 
legiſlature; That the refuſal of this, would ſeem to be a 
contradiQion in practice to the theory of the conſtituti- 


on: That the colonies are ſubordinate dominions, and are 


no in ſuch a ſtate, as to make it beſt for the good of the 
whole, that they ſhould not only be eontinu in the en. 
17 ment of fabordinate logiflidion, but be alſo re 


ſome pro portion 10 their number and eſtates, — the I 


grand le lle of the nation: That this would 
vai all Alda of the Britiſh empire, in the greateſt 


ſperity; and render it invulnerable and mand ery | 


Nele of the Britiſh Colonies, afferted and proved, Ph 

_ * 48, 59, 61, 64. Cay the gentleman read theſe 

- yes, and ſay they imply any queſtion of the power . 

— of parliament ? Will he not bluſh, when he re- 
at 


e, credulovs and hitherto loyal e, and to alienate 
fp affections from Grest- Brida, pee beſt friend and 


alma mater”? Qn terms expreſſive of greater ty or 
ſubmiſſion to the Juriſdiction and aurhority of — | 
be conceived, than many that are to be foupd in thofe 
Pemphlete? Yer the gentleman has the effrontery to talk 


of the * frequent abule poured forth in pamphlers againſt 
the mother Sy”, b ene that — his „ not 
dne e in America had W drawn in her vindicg- 


ane ' grand. ws ant Are not his dragoons 


That 


he hath indiſcriminately aſſerted that theſe 
lets “ have à tendency to embitter the minds of a2 


enough, | 


N 
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* 
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enough, bur enn fight with hip pe 0 1 believe 
be muſt be 2 mam ef parloys goprayge ; and yet he is 
| modeſt wWhal. He fays he has + no ambition of ; 
ring in print”, tho he is the only loyal ſubject 
| Majeſty bath in his American dominions, and maſter = 
the only filial pen, worth a button. mY R 
might he call his countrymen 1 parcel of ſcoun E 
rebels. ragen and traitors, I ſhall take leave of my + - 805 
geatleman, by deſring him to reflect, in bis cagler hours, - 
and well conſider what would ſoon be bis fate, if the - * 
Americans ſhould treat bim as he moſt Ed's deſerves. | 
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INCE the abone ſheets were fitted, two. or hong: pieces. have 


bath furniſhed us with a clear and conciſe acconnt of the ſeveral 
priccipal reaſonings and arguments upon the fabjeR of internal 
? taxes to 'be im 

"they are untepreſented in: the houſe of commons. The ſum. is. 


I. That it is the iaconteſtible right of the ſubject is Great: Britain, | 


not to be taxed out of parliament; and every ſubject within the realm 


a in fact or in law. repreſented Wag 


2. The Britiſh coloniſts being Bririſh ſabjedts,. are to all intents and 
purpoſes intitles/ tothe rights, libertics and privileges. of the ſubject 


vithiq the realm, and ought te be repreſented in fact as well ax in law, 


io the ſupreme or ſome ſubordinate legiſlature, where they are taxed ; 
elſe they will be deprived of ene of the moſt eſſential rights of a Britifh 


ſubject, namely that of being free from all taxes, but luch as he an Li 


by himſelf or repreſentative, grant and aſſeſs. 


3. As the colonies have been erected into ſubordinste dependent do- 
minions, with ſubordinate powers of legiſlation ; particularly that of le- 


vying taxes for the ſupport of their reſpetive ſubordioare goreraments, 
and at their own expence, have not only ſupported the civil provincial 
' adminiſtration, but many of them have, to their utmoſt ability, contri- 
buted both in men and money-for the common cauſe, as well as 
their more immediate defence againſt his Majeſty's enemies, it ſhould 
ſeem very hard that they ſhould be taxed alſo by parliament, and that 
before they are allowed a repreſentation i in fact, and while they are quite 
vnable#to pay ſuch additional taxes 
4. The immenſe commercial advantages reſulting to Great-Britiia 


from her plantations, the revenoes thence ariſing to the crown the taxes 


ve pay by the 'conſumprtion of an ioſinity of Britiſh manufatures, may 
be tho't a reaſonable return for the protection received, as tis really all 


that at preſent is in our power to yield, 


5. If the colonies could and ought to yield greater aids towards the 


national expence, yet it ſhould ſeem but reaſanable either to allow them 


1. To raiſc ſuch further ſums as may be required, by taxing themſelves 


i the moſt caſy way and manger their ſeveral provincial legiſlatures 


could deviſe. Or, 2. at leaſt to allow them a repreſentation in the 
houſe of commons. This with ſome animadverſions en the preſent 


| ſtate of commerce, with the extenſion and enlargement of the admiralty 


juriſdiction in America, is the ſubſtance of all that has ſo much iocenſed 
* the Halifax gen n. Governor H—k—s hath no where ſaid that 


** the colonics have rights * of, and not eontroulable by, the 


unthority of __ See Previdence- Gazette, Feb. 16. 
% | A 22 WY 
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been publiſhed in the. Providence Gazette. The filt of tbeſe 


'0n the colonies by parliament, while 


h 


r 


Life, liberty and eſtate being perſonal rights, are (by the gentlemam ad- 


8 


Halifax letter. which ſhould have been taken not \ *ba 
caped me. It may become neceſſary for the ſupreme e | 
Fs oO, Toa © Navi | 


we may be perſenally faves, and yet have a. political right co liberty. 
mitted to be) ſecured to us by the common law. I do not remembeg to 
have beard that the colonies ever contended for more; and yet (by 
this perſonal and polincal diltiaQtien) our eſtates may be taken away 
from us againſt our cooſcot, without any violation of our per ſonal right; 
and all this for want of a political right. | Os 
IE VEE ne he.” cn MOOOONEDCR e e 46, 1765. 
The gentleman confidently maintains that acts ot parliament derive 


4 their force from the. common law; and for that reaſon. he ſays, they 


are obligatory on the colonies. I aſk him, how it is poſſible. that the | 
arliamentary power which controuls, alters and amends the common 
re at will, can derive its ſupport from the common la-? 


— 


Providence Gazette, 2 3d February. © 2 
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| : "<2 The power and authority of parliament is from the coaltitation, 


and above all other laws, but thoſe of God'and mature. 


„There may be 2 natural relation between. two ſubjects that exiſt 


5 . 


; by nature; but mother country and colony exiſt only by policy, and 


may, and no doubt have a political relation to each other; but can have 
no natural e Preuidence Gazette, March 2. 
| This remark is iogenious, and the manner in which tis elucidated is 
diverting 7 but 1 fear nis not ſolid. There.is nvoſeoſe & cootradiftion 
eno* of all conſcience in the Halifax gentleman's attempt to inveſtigate 


- 


"the © natural relation between colonies and their mother ſtare,” withoue 
denying the exiſtence of ſuch a relation. Our allegiance is natural, and 


if this be admitted of eaeh individual in a colony, as it muſt be, it would 
be ſtrange to deny a natural relation between two whole bodies, between 


all the reſpeQive parts of which a natural relation is admitted. . Society 


is certainly natural, and exiſls prior to. and independent of any form of 
civil policy, always excepting family (ocietics and ſimple democracies. 
As there is a natural relation between father and fon ſo is there betewen - 
their two families; and ſo is there between a mother-ſtate or metropo- 
lis, and its colonies. The natural relation between two independent 


Rates or ſocieties, is the baſis of the law of nations; and. all irs obliga· 


tions are thence deduceab!e; it would be ſtrange that a natural relation 
ſhould ſubſiſt between two neighbouring ſtates, and none be between a 


_ metropolis and a colony. I can ſee no abſurdity in ſappoſing both na- 


tural and political relations to ſubſiſt between a mother (tate and its co- 


| lonies,any more than ſuppoſiag two qualities in one and the ſame ſubject. 


The ſame man may be choloric & humane, another is ealm & inveterate. 
The ſame two men may be father and ſan. fellow men, fellow-ſubjefts, 


fellow · citizens and brother · aldermen. Political relations are but modifi= 
eations of thoſe which are founded in nature, and . riſe duties 


of aniverſal obligation. EF AY 
I cannot ſappreſs all my indignation at a 


ice of before, but it e · 


+ 5 
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+ 
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ae, (ant it thig 1 846 tice pri þ \ 

en the' rights of the colonies, wh ee 8 

: ,onbetwiſe Grear Brien will always be wet N 2 

warf y ind privileges.” Page 42. 1 

kr miſtake dot, there is in thie dir of this period, 
of a meer martial legiſlator ; the infoleice'of a haught So, 

minifter ; the indolence and half thought of a petit midiire 7 "AR" 
fitter of u coxcenid ; the petlavcry of 4 quick, 49d the Sedſenle of 

ogger. A ſtrange Eilan this : but I am oot anf ; 


a peerif 
for it, or for any other of the exhibitions of on ne 
e want no foreign codes, nor canops hete. The commen 
is our dien right; and-the rights and privile ins confirmed and ſecured 
0 bs by che rich cooftitation,” tad by a& of parlidnieat; are = 
ber iahicritabce. Codes, pandects, novells, Hectetals” of Popes, 8 
the inventions of the 5— . may ſvit the cold'bſeak regions 2 gn 
burgh aid Ptoſſia; or the ſcorching ticars of Jamaica or Gambia ; but 
Ve livE in a mote temperate climate, and ſhall reſt content with the 
| 8 cuſtoms and uſages of our anceſtors,” 3 ſopported and de- 
pled! "with the monarchy, and from age to age banded down. © 
_ Thitſe have, and ever will finally triumph over the whinis of political 4 


ant religions Enthuſiaſts ;- the extremes of which are libertiniſin - 
and deſpotiſm, 933 and ' tytaony, ſpiritual and temporal, fo 
all which may yer 0 preſerve” wit, 1 muſt.cecommend it to the 
Hilifax gentleman, be 5 4 —— any. * epiſties, diligeatly ( 
reid over Swift's Tale of a 1185 and to rake ſpecial note of Lord“ 
;  Veter's method of reaſohiog with his brethren. Hie ill ccd bad 4 
| thee forms of ſyllogiſm, from the /orites to the categoric. Of the laſt 
form, he will find this, to prove that a Tak AN FEES little 
u U A 
bas by Words are but wind, _ ett 
Heating is nothing but yords, 3 CRV 
5 Learaing is nothiog bs wind ” OS TY „ 
2 of the former kind of argumentation, he will Fad 4 zer he 
ſeemi to be peculiarly fond of. : 
„ ta the midſt of all this clutter and revolution, in comes Lord 
Peter, with a file of dragoons at his heels, and 1 om 1 
Bands what was in the wind, be and his gang. after ſeveral miliioos' 
of ſcurrilitics and curſes, not very important hete to repeat, by main 
force, very fairly kicks them (Martyn and Jack) bot out of doors, 
| mn Bey oy ae Wo from that day to this“ a: 
Tale of a TY: * 4. 4 
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